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Indiana Methodism 1816-1832 

By Ruth Price, A. M. (DePauw), Baldwin, Kas. 

Indiana Methodism, in 1816, was beginning to recover from 
the effects of the War of 1812, and was entering on a period of 
increased efficiency and development. In that year, all the settled 
portion of Indiana was included in the bounds of two conferences, 
the Ohio and Tennessee. There were only seven circuits within 
the present state of Indiana, and these were divided between the 
two conferences thus : 

Ohio Conference, Miami District, with two circuits, the White- 
water and the Lawrenceburg, and the Salt River District, with 
only one circuit, Silver Creek, in Indiana. 

Tennessee Conference, Illinois District, with four circuits, the 
Wabash, Patoka, Blue River, and Vincennes. 1 
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1 Prom the Minutes of Conferences, Vol. I, 1773-1828. Conferences met in 
the fall of the year, and the appointments were for parts of two calendar years, 
thus the appointments in 1816 extended until the fall of 1817. 
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The religious interests, however, were temporarily subordinated 
to the political events of the year 1816. In January, 1812, a 
petition had been drawn up and presented to congress, asking 
that Indiana be made a State. 2 Nothing was done at this time, 
and it was not until February, 1815, that a petition from the 
inhabitants of Indiana Territory, asking for admission into state- 
hood, was brought before the House. During the summer follow- 
ing this petition, there was much agitation throughout all the Ter- 
ritory. Newspapers published accounts of new town sites which 
were being laid out, and statistics were gathered (though there is 
doubt as to their authenticity) stating that the population was 
68,084. 

The Enabling Act had appointed May 13, 1816, as the time 
for election of delegates to the Constitutional Convention. The 
only restriction as to the work of the convention, was that the 
constitution should exclude slavery, the same restriction which had 
been laid down in the Ordinance of 1787. Methodism was repre- 
sented in this convention by Hugh Cull, from Wayne county, and 
Dennis Pennington, of Harrison county. 3 Both were interested 
in politics as well as religion and exercised a strong influence on 
the convention. 

From this time, there was a rapid increase in the population. 
The immigration was chiefly from the Carolinas, Tennessee and 
Kentucky. A number of persons, however, from the Western 
part of New York and the Northwestern section of Pennsylvania 
were forced into Indiana because of economic causes, during the 
early part of 1817. The summer of 1816 had been cold and the 
supply of grain was consequently limited. Many people floated 
down the Alleghany and Ohio rivers on rafts and settled in Dear- 
born, Jennings, Switzerland and Washington counties. These 
people were interested in politics, and while during the period of 
territorial government, the offices had usually been filled by Vir- 
ginians, from 1816-1824, the government was more frequently 
in the hands of settlers from Pennsylvania. There were several 
settlements directly from Europe, such as the Swiss at Vevay, 

2 Bsarey, History of Indiana, Vol. I, Chapter IX. 

' Hugh Cull was a circuit rider and local preacher in Wayne county. Allen 
Wiley, in his "Introduction and Progress of Methodism in Southeastern Indiana," 
published in the Western Christian Advocate for 1845, says that he was the first 
Methodist in Wayne county. Dennis Pennington was not a preacher but was 
a prominent layman and later served a number of years in the State Legisla- 
ture, cf. Holliday, Indiana Methodism, Chapter I. 
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and the French at Vincennes, but none became strong enough to 
exert an active influence in politics. 4 

One noticeable fact in regard to church, and particularly 
Methodist history in Indiana, is that the first societies, as a gen- 
eral rule, were formed in the country. In many of the towns, the 
property holders and office seekers were opposed to all forms of 
religion. In such cases the villages were the unpromising fields, 
while those who settled in the more remote fields, were more easily 
influenced by religious teaching. The moral impress of the first 
settlers remains in many towns to this day. In some cases, the 
proprietor of the town, the clerk of the court, or the landlord of 
the tavern gave tone to the morals of the community. In other 
cases some man of wealth or some family of culture made an 
impress that was abiding. Brookville, Charlestown, Corydon, 
Bloomington and Indianapolis were fortunate in this respect, for 
their early and more influential citizens were usually religious, or 
recognized that respect was due to religion and that its influence 
on society was decidedly helpful, and they endeavored to pro- 
mote its advancement. But we must give credit to some less 
worthy methods of promulgating religious influence. The bar- 
room was often the first place thrown open for preaching in a 
western village, and the landlord would pride himself on main- 
taining good order during the service. 5 The first sermons preached 
in Rising Sun and New Albany were in barrooms. A sermon 
preached by James Conwell, of Laurel, led to the conversion of a 
tavern keeper, who disposed of his liquors and opened his bar- 
room for preaching, and it remained the permanent place of wor- 
ship till the erection of the village church. 

In 1818 a readjustment was made by which certain sections of 
Indiana were to be included in the Missouri Conference. 6 This 
had been organized in 1816, and held its first session in Turkey 
Hill Settlement in Illinois, in that same year. Its boundaries 
extended into four State and Territories — Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas. At the first session of the conference there 
were seven members present and six others were admitted on trial. 

At the sessions of the two conferences held in 1818, we find the 
following adjustment of circuits for Indiana: 

4 Holliday, Indiana Methodism, Chapter V. 
1 Holliday, Indiana Methodism, p. 99. 
'Minutes of Conferences, Vol. I, 1773-1828. 
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Ohio Conference, Lebanon District, contained Whitewater cir- 
cuit, Lawrenceburg circuit, and Madison circuit. 

Missouri Conference, Illinois District, contained Indian Creek, 
Silver Creek, Blue River, Harrison, Vincennes, Patoka and Pigeon 
or Little Pigeon circuits. 7 
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From 1815-1820 there was a period of increased settlement 
and of greater development in the sections already settled. Popu- 
lation increased, as well as the value of town property in the 
older counties. The settlements had been chiefly in the "Wedge," 
as it was called, but there was a beginning of settlement in the 
northern part of the State. 8 In 1820 a malarial fever along the 

* The statistics published in the Minutes of Conferences, Vol. I, 1773-1823, 
show that at the end of the first year after the founding, the members of the 
Methodist societies in Indiana, belonging to the Missouri Conference, were 
between 1100-1200 whites and 8 negroes; and for the Ohio Conference, 700-800 
whites and 6 negroes. 

8 Treaties had been made with the Indians at various times, freeing the land 
from their claims and opening it up to settlement by the whites. The Treaty 
line of 1805 was from a point near the center of Randolph county to the center 
of Jackson county and the Treaty line of 1809 from Vermillion county to the 
center of Jackson county, the two diagonal lines forming a wedge-shaped piece 
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river towns on the lower Wabash checked immigration tem- 
porarily, and many left that region and settled further north. The 
growth of Methodism had kept pace with the growth of popula- 
tion, in spite of the difficulties encountered. When the preachers 
made their reports in 1817, it was found that they had completely 
overcome the great loss in members caused by the war with Great 
Britain in 1812. The year 1817 showed an increase of 849 over 
the preceding year, and 580 over the number before the war 
began. 9 In 1810 the population of Indiana was 24,520, and 
Methodism numbered its members at 755. In 1820, the population 
had increased to 144,178, and Methodists to 4,410. 

Since 1816, the following circuits had been added: Madison, 
Bloomington, Mt. Sterling, Corydon, and Charlestown. 10 But the 
years were not all bright nor was the growth a steady one. During 
the war of 1812, in addition to the loss of membership, occasioned 
by the war itself, some people lost interest in religious affairs, and 
the church was embarrassed during the period by the faithlessness 
of members. One minister lost much of his influence because of 
his connection with Aaron Burr. 

To the many who did remain true, however, and who endured 
hardships and trials, in order to plant Methodism in this new 
country, the church of today owes a great debt. The itinerant 
system was peculiarly adapted to the time and country. It 
effectually prevented preachers from forming local ties, or creating 
local prejudices, which might injure their effectiveness. The 
poverty which accompanied it kept them foot-loose of all worldly 
things. It might be compared in some ways, to the Jesuit system 
of missionary work at an earlier time, and certainly it was as 
effective as the work of the Catholics among the Indians and half- 
breeds. While the communities to which the itinerant preachers 
came might be rude and illiterate in some ways, still, there were 
the germs and possibilities for future growth and development, 
which had been entirely lacking in the Indian villages of an earlier 
period. 

The preaching of these devout men was a great moral and 

of territory. It was south of these lines that all the early settlements were 
made. 

9 Statistics from Holliday, Indiana Methodism, p. 51. 

10 The name of Blue River Circuit was merely changed to Charlestown, with 
the addition of some preaching places Rev. Aaron Wood, Reminiscences of 
Indiana, published in pamphlet form. 
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educational force. Even when it influenced men's minds chiefly 
through fear, it prompted them to good conduct, as one of the 
necessary means of keeping out of the "eternal hell of quenchless 
fire." While the preachers themselves might be men of little edu- 
cation, they knew thoroughly the messages they were to deliver 
and they were decidedly in earnest. Their speech might be un- 
grammatical at times, but their zeal was white hot with the fervor 
of conviction and their eloquence lost nothing in effectiveness by 
reason of rudeness in rhetoric or inaccuracy of diction, to the 
people who listened. 

We picture the typical itinerant of that day as a "tall, raw- 
boned, hollow-eyed man, who dressed according to the Methodist 
preacher fashion of that day, namely, round-breasted coat, long 
vest with the corners cut off, short breeches and long stockings, 
with his hair turned back from about midway between the forehead 
and the crown, and permitted to grown down to the shoulders." 11 
Another prominent minister of the period is described as "a tall, 
slim, awkward man, with large blue eyes, a large Roman nose, 
and when he preached the inside of his upper lip protruded un- 
gracefully. He had a long chin which he used in winter time 
to hold up the blanket he wore for comfort. In the center of 
the blanket there was a hole cut, well bound, to prevent it from 
tearing and just large enough to let his small head through. He 
would then fasten the forepart of the bound hole on his chin, and 
bid defiance to wind and rain. If his bed or pallet covering were 
scant, at quarterly meeting, his blanket answered him another 
valuable purpose, as additional covering. Why pallets at quarterly 
meeting? There were few churches in those days, but quarterly 
meetings were in private houses, which were usually crowded by 
strangers from a distance. When the time for repose arrived, all 
the beds were surrendered to the women, and the men would pile 
down on the floor with their feet to the fire, with a few bed covers 
over and under them and sleep under Heaven's guardian care, 
and arise in the morning prayerful, thankful and happy." 12 

In traveling large circuits, often very severe hardships were 
undergone. One circuit rider who started out through the wilder- 
ness was overtaken by the darkness when he was a number of 

11 One of the earlier itinerants as described by Allen Wiley. 

12 Samuel Parker is described thus by Allen Wiley in his "Introduction and 
Progress of Methodism in Southeastern Indiana" in the Western Christian 
Advocate, 1845. 
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miles from any house. He had stopped earlier in the day to feed 
his horse at a lonely cabin in the woods, and fearing that he should 
have to spend the night in the woods, he had begged some corn 
dodger for himself. When night came on he held his horse and 
allowed her to graze for a time, and then placing himself between the 
projecting roots of a large elm tree, with the bridle wrapped 
around his wrist lest the horse escape, and wander off into the 
woods, he slept peacefully. 18 

George Locke was at one time the presiding elder of the 
Wabash District. At that time, the district extended from Shaw- 
neetown on the Ohio River up the Wabash on both sides, to a 
point above Terre Haute some 20 or 30 miles, embracing a terri- 
tory in Indiana and Illinois of at least a hundred miles from east 
to west by two hundred miles from north to south. He traveled 
this district for four years, receiving much of the time scarcely 
enough to pay his traveling expenses. At one time during an 
especially severe winter, Mr. Locke was returning home after an 
absence of several weeks. When he reached the Wabash river he 
found it gorged with ice. He and another traveler waited at the 
home of the ferryman three days for a change in the weather or in 
the condition of the ice, but as none came and they were anxious 
to proceed on their journey, they resolved to break a channel 
through the ice for the ferryboat. They had almost accomplished 
their undertaking, when through an accident, Mr. Locke was 
thrown from the bow of the boat, where he was standing, into 
the river. After he was rescued he insisted on completing the 
work and crossing the river, and thoroughly drenched and chilled 
as he was, he mounted his horse and rode ten miles to the next 
house. When he reached there, he was frozen to the saddle and 
speechless. The horse stopped of its own accord, and the family, 
coming to the door and perceiving his condition, lifted him down 
from his horse and cared for him kindly, until after a day or two, 
he was able to resume his journey. 14 

The itinerants, on horseback, threaded their way from one 

13 Allen Wiley thus described an experience of his own in his "Introduction 
and Progress of Methodism in Southeastern Indiana" in the Western Christian 
Advocate, 1846. 

14 George Locke had been transferred to the Illinois Conference from Ken- 
tucky in 182 5. He served on the Corydon and Charlestown Circuits and then 
as Charles Holliday was elected by the General Conference as agent for the 
Book Concern at Cincinnati. Locke was appointed to fill his place on the 
Wabash District in 1828. 
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settlement to another and from block-house to block-house, over 
unimproved roads, with few ferries, and no bridges across the 
streams, carrying a rifle to protect themselves from the Indians. 
Such heroism naturally endeared the pioneer preacher to his 
people, and their respect for his courage and daring made it easier 
for him to appeal to them in the name of Christ. 

One minister gives these facts as to his expenses. "I had a 
wife and seven children and my entire receipts for house rent, 
fuel and table expenses amounted this year to §76. If there were a 
married and single preacher on one circuit, the collections were 
divided into three parts and the married man received two parts, 
and the single man one. Or if one preacher had ten children 
and the other none, they both shared equally, if they were married 
men." 15 

In 1825, Joseph Tarkington was appointed to the Rushville Cir- 
cuit. 16 At that time it included four counties in the fork of the 
Ohio and Wabash rivers. For living expenses, during the year, he 
received only fourteen dollars, partly in money and partly cloth- 
ing. His senior partner, James Garner, received twenty-eight dol- 
lars for the support of himself, his wife, and several children. 

A story is told of the first Methodist settlement in Vigo county. 
Jacob Turman was the first preacher to visit that county, preach- 
ing at the cabin of John Dickson, near Rogers Spring. He 
organized a class with William Winters as class leader. At one 
time a company of hostile Indians came near the house, with the 
intention of murdering the congregation, but as they drew nearer 
they heard the people singing, and such was the influence of the 
music on them, that they quietly withdrew. They reported to an 
interpreter, at a treaty, signed not long afterward, that they 
retired out of veneration for the "Great Spirit." 17 

Bishop Soule, with forty or fifty preachers was at one time 
traveling on the mail boat, the "General Pike," bound from Louis- 
ville to Cincinnati, on the Ohio River. The Fall Races had just 
closed at Louisville, and a number of gamblers were on the boat. 
They immediately took possession of the gentlemen's cabin, which 
was soon lined with card tables, and plentifully supplied with 
liquors ; and there began a scene of drunkenness and profanity 

15 Allen Wiley speaks of himself in bis "Introduction and Progress of Meth- 
odism in Southeastern Indiana," Western Christian Advocate, 1846. 

M Western Christian Advocate, September 25, 1846 ; Allen Wiley's articles. 
11 Holliday, Indiana Methodism, p. 80. 
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that was remarkable for a steamboat, even in that day. The Bishop 
arose and walked from one end of the cabin to the other. It 
was a case where open reproof might have caused strife and per- 
haps led to serious results. Speaking in a loud voice, that all the 
preachers might hear, the Bishop said, "Brethren can not we sing, 
too." The preachers gathered together in a group and began to 
sing: 

Jesus, the name high over all, 
In earth or sea or sky, 

Angels and men before it fall 
And devils fear and fly. 

The gamblers paused and listened and one by one began to retire 
to their staterooms or go out on deck, and by the time the 
preachers had sung two or three hymns, all the card tables had 
disappeared, and during the afternoon and evening the boat was 
quiet, and there was no confusion of any kind. 18 

We have traced the changes in the organization of conferences 
from the Western Conference, which included Indiana, 'down 
through the formation of the Ohio, Tennessee, and the Missouri 
Conference, which had included the circuits of Indiana within its 
bounds since 1818. 19 In 1824, there came a third step; when the 
General Conference, in May of that year, divided the Missouri 
Conference, and placed the States of Illinois and Indiana 
in what they termed the Illinois Conference. The time and place 
of the session of 1824 of the Missouri Conference had been fixed, 
six months before the General Conference met, and as the time 
was short, it was most natural that for the first year, the two 
conferences should hold their sessions at the same time and place. 
Therefore, in October of the year 1824, three Bishops, McKendree, 
Roberts and Soule, were present at this joint session of the con- 
ferences held at Looking Glass Prairie, Missouri. The following 
year, however, the two were permanently separated, and new 
Illinois Conference, taken largely from the old Missouri Con- 
ference, with a few minor additions, met at Charlestown, Indian,a, 
in August, 1825. The year started with an increase of six new 
circuits over the year before, Rushville, Salem, Paoli, Boonville, 
Vermillion, and Mt. Vernon. Blue River and Mt. Sterling were 

18 Holliday, Indiana Methodism, pp. 118, 119. 

19 Rev. H. N. Herrick of the North Indiana Conference made some compila- 
tions of the Indiana Conferences and this is founded on the information con- 
tained therein. 
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no longer counted, thus making a net increase of four circuits over 
the preceding year — a total of 19 in all in Indiana. Between 
1818 and 1825 these circuits had been added at various times. 
Corydon, Bloomington, Connersville and Indianapolis. 20 All of 
these were in the Madison and Indiana Districts except Mt. Ver- 
non in the Illinois District and this was the only circuit that district 
had in Indiana. As the districts sometimes crossed State lines, we 
may conclude that the circuits also did, when the adjoining terri- 
tory was in the same conference. 

The decade 1820-1830 was a noteworthy one in many ways. 
The capital of the state had been changed from Corydon to 
Indianapolis and following the surveying of the town and the 
advertising, by its promoters, there came a period of renewed 
immigration, not only to Indianapolis, but to all the central parts 
of the State. It was customary for the founders to offer a free 
lot to the first physician, and the first three or four carpenters 
who erected houses. Many new towns were laid out along the 
Ohio, especially in the bends of the river. Because of the very 
poor transportation facilities, an interest was now being taken in 
schemes for internal improvement. The earliest, was the building 
of State roads. Then came the subject of a National road. All 
these improvements had their reaction on church development. 
The early circuits were so large and the settlements so scattered 
and remote from each other that improvements in transportation 
made it far easier to go from place to place, and benefited not 
only the minister, but the people who had to travel long distances 
to hear him. 21 Since the itinerant preacher could come only infre- 
quently, it was necessary to have services whenever he appeared 
and it was the habit of preachers to be ready for services six or 
seven days a week. Preaching appointments were for 12 o'clock 
on all days except the Sabbath. The reasons for this are not 
definitely known, unless it was because the rides were long and 
the people had no clocks or watches. But the lines of the land 
surveyed by the government ran north and south, and everyone 
could tell on a clear day when it was noon. 

The cabin homes of the settlers were the only churches, and 

20 From the Minutes of the Conferences, 1773-1823. Though the names of 
the circuits are given in the minutes, no definite boundaries are mentioned, 
either of districts or conferences, and maps illustrating them are thus, of neces- 
sity, inaccurate. 

21 Western Christian Advocate, October 20, 1846 ; articles by Allen "Wiley. 
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splint-bottomed chairs the only pulpits. The founders of Meth- 
odism in Indiana have been criticized for their lack of foresight 
in taking little or no thought for the accumulation of property for 
the church. Eligible sites could have been had for the asking, 
and yet the earlier meeting houses were built for the accommoda- 
tion of those who were then members of the society with little or 
no reference to the permanent centers of population. Conse- 
quently, when the tendency came toward town development, it 
was found that many of the churches were wrongly located, and 
as the country became older and the demand for Sabbath preach- 
ing compelled the discontinuance of week-day appointments, many 
of the churches ceased to be occupied. 22 They were built too close 
together for Sabbath appointments, and yet it was difficult to 
unite the small country charges into a common center for the 
erection of a larger church. 

During the period there was a change in church architecture 
as well. In the earliest stage, the churches, like the homes of the 
settlers, were made of logs. Later, the houses of worship were 
plain frame or brick buildings without steeples or bells. Later 
still there came a period when the Methodists invested as much 
money in church building as the members of any denomination. 
Changes were made in customs also, and where formerly the sexes 
had been separated, this practice was discontinued and pews were 
rented in some instances. 

The unusual or seemingly supernatural always arouses inter- 
est, and some of the events of the year 1831 were looked upon 
with curiosity by the outsiders. 23 A camp meeting was held on 
the Wayne Circuit in the summer of that year. During the meet- 
ing many were converted, and some would begin to laugh and 
would continue doing so for hours. After the laughing com- 
menced it seemed practically impossible to stop it. Opinion was 
so divided on the matter that the minister preached and advised 
concerning it from the pulpit, suggesting that those who laughed 
"should not invite the exercise," and those who scoffed "should 
not doubt the sincerity of their brethren, for they could not help 
seeing that the thing was involuntary when once commenced." 
One man was almost thrown into the "jerks" of a former day by 

22 Holliday, Indiana Methodism, p. 155. 

23 Western Christian Advocate, October 9, 1846. Allen Wiley's articles on 
Indiana Methodism. 
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resisting the laughing symptoms. It was told that a woman in 
Kentucky laughed all day and all night after she was converted. 24 
A writer of the period who saw some of the exhibitions thus 
naively discusses it : "I neither approve nor condemn this mys- 
terious thing. Doubtless Heaven had some purpose to accomplish 
in sending or permitting the exercise, but what that purpose was 
I know not, unless it was to convince skeptics that there is an 
invisible agency which acts on the human mind and by that means 
on human nerves and tendons." After a short time the whole 
affair subsided, but for a period it created much excitement in 
certain parts of Indiana. 

At the time of the second session of the Illinois Conference 
(the first in Indiana, however), in the list of appointments there 
were two stations, an innovation for this section of the country. 
These read : "Madison Station — Samuel Bassett ; Salem Station 
■ — William Shaubs." Lawrenceburg and Indianapolis were made 
stations in 1827 and 1828. 25 When Indianapolis was changed 
from a circuit to a station the name of Fall Creek appears in the list 
of appointments for the first time — including all the old preaching 
places of the Indianapolis circuit except the city itself. These 
may be given as typical of the circuits of that period. They are 
as follows : In Marion county, Headley's McLaughlin's and La 
Master's ; in Madison county, Pendleton, Shetterley's and Smith's ; 
in Hamilton county, Danville, Wilson's and Claypool's ; in Hen- 
dricks and Morgan counties, Matlock's, Barlow's, Booker's, Mar- 
tinsville, Culton's and Ladd's; Hough's in Johnson county, and 
Ray's and Rector's in Shelby county. When Indianapolis was 
made a station it is possible that some other preaching places were 
added to the circuit. By some people, the departure from the cir- 
cuit system was looked upon as the beginning of the end of itin- 
erancy in the Methodist Episcopal Church. One minister of the 
period characterized it as a "serious mistake." 26 

The period between 1825-1830 is noticeable for the changes 
and readjustments made in size and location and names of cir- 
cuits. The conference of 1827 divided the old Whitewater Cir- 
cuit, and the northern part was called "Wayne," with Stephen R. 

24 Allen Wiley, in the Western Christian Advocate, 1846. 

25 The nearest date possible to obtain is for 1825, three years before Indian- 
apolis was made a station, but it is not probable that many changes were made 
in that period. The foundation for this is in Dr. Herrick's manuscript. 

26 Rev. W. C. Smith, Indiana Miscellany, 1866. 
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Beggs and William Evans as the preachers. 27 The following year 
Beggs was sent to Crawfordsville Circuit, and during the year 
organized a class in Lafayette consisting of twenty members. The 
Crawfordsville Circuit in this year had the following preaching 
places and in the order named: Crawfordsville, Ft. Wayne, 
Logansport, Delphi, Lafayette, Attica, Portland, Covington and 
back to Crawfordsville again. The subordinate and intermediate 
preaching places, however, outnumbered the principal ones, so that 
the minister had to preach from five to seven times each week. 
Later Beggs was sent to Bloomington, "a four weeks' circuit." 
It is an interesting fact that the circuits were often classified, ac- 
cording to the length of time which was required to cover the 
ground, and preach once in each place appointed. Thus we hear 
of "four weeks' circuits" — and those of three, and two weeks. 
Those of four weeks seem to have been the largest (at this 
period). 

Between the years 1825-1830 the tide of immigration was con- 
stantly extending northward, and the church kept pace with the 
growth of the population; for the majority of the charges, added 
from time to time, were in the northern section of the State. 28 
The third session of the Illinois Conference was held in Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, in 1826. At this time there were three districts 
in Indiana, Madison, Charlestown and Wabash. A total member- 
ship of 10,840 was reported. The conference did not meet again 
in Indiana until 1828, when Bishop Roberts presided over its ses- 
sion in Madison. During the previous year the church in Madison 
had been divided by what was known as the "Radical Contro- 
versy." A number of persons had withdrawn from the Methodist 
Church and had organized a separate church. This new organiza- 
tion lasted for a few years, and gradually most of the adherents 
drifted back into the mother church. At the session of the con- 
ference this year in Madison, the membership had grown to 15,593, 
an increase in two years of 4,753. Extension revivals were re- 
ported all over the conference. In 1829 the following new charges 
were added: Washington, in Wabash District; Franklin and Ver- 
non in Madison District, and Logansport Mission, which was in- 
cluded in Charlestown District. 

In 1830 the Illinois Conference met in Vincennes, Indiana. 

27 From the manuscript of Dr. H. V. Herriek. 

28 Holliday, Indiana Methodism, p. 70. 
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Bishop Roberts was to have presided, but he was detained by sick- 
ness, and Samuel H. Thompson took his place. At this time the 
Indianapolis District was organized and James Armstrong, who 
had been the first pastor of the Indianapolis station, was made 
presiding elder. 29 The following appointments were included in 
the district: Indianapolis, Fall Creek, White Lick, Greencastle, 
Rockville, Crawfordsville and Logansport. All of these were cir- 
cuits except Indianapolis. Seventeen young men were admitted on 
trial, among them Edmund R. Ames. In 1852 he was elected a 
bishop of the Methodist Church and served in that office for nearly 
twenty-seven years. 

The conference was held in 1831 in the city of Indianapolis, 
the first time a Methodist Conference ever assembled in the capital. 
During the eight years when the State of Indiana was included in 
the Illinois Conference five of its sessions were held in Indiana 
towns as follows : 1825 at Charlestown, 1826 at Bloomington, 1828 
at Madison, 1830 at Vincennes, and 1831 at Indianapolis. Dur- 
ing the two quadrenniums 1824-1832 there had been a remarkable 
progress in the Methodism of Indiana. When the period began 
there were two districts, eighteen circuits, and 8,917 members. In 
1832 there were five districts, forty-one circuits, and 18,853 white 
members and 182 colored. Methodism had increased to more than 
twice its original size. 80 

There had been a corresponding growth in the Illinois Confer- 
ence, and when the General Conference met in the spring of 1832 
they decided that for the best interests of both States, a division 
should be made so that there would be more efficient supervision 
and a larger opportunity for growth. In consequence, they formed 
the Indiana Conference, which was to include all the Methodist 
stations and circuits within the boundaries of the State of Indiana. 
Some readjustments were made in circuits and districts. Madison, 
Indianapolis and Charlestown districts were least affected, the cir- 
cuits in Illinois on the Wabash District were detached and the 
remainder left on the Wabash District in the Indiana Conference 
and one new district, to be called Crawfordsville, was added. The 
general conference had appointed the time and place for the first 
session of the new conference, and according to the plan the meet- 
ing was held at New Albany in the fall of the year 1832. 

29 Dr. H. N. Herrick's manuscript. 

30 Minutes of Conferences, Vol. II, 1829-1839. 
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In the sixteen years since Indiana had become a State many 
influences had been at work developing the new commonwealth 
from a pioneer district to its well organized and prosperous con- 
dition in 1832. And while it is impossible to apportion exactly 
the credit where credit is due, still we must give a large share to 
the ministers who helped to mold public opinion and who preached 
the virtue of civic righteousness as well as personal morality. Many 
names could be given of influential men of the period, and honor 
should be given to the women as well; the wives and mothers of 
the itinerant ministers who stayed at home and carried on the 
simpler but no less important duties of the household. To her the 
preacher owed his inspiration many times, and her firm belief in 
him and in his work often helped to keep him true to his chosen 
faith when difficulties were encountered. 

A history of the period would not be complete without the men- 
tion of three typical men : James Armstrong, Calvin Ruter, and 
Allen Wiley. 31 James Armstrong was a native of Ireland and was 
brought to this country by his parents when a child. He was con- 
verted and joined the Methodist Church in Philadelphia and re- 
ceived a license to preach. In 1821 he emigrated to Indiana, and 
in the fall of that year he became a member of the Illinois Con- 
ference. He was a man of intense convictions, and while not so 
eloquent and popular a preacher as some of the men of the period, 
he was noted for his executive ability, and he was exceedingly suc- 
cessful in gaining members to the church. He was very witty and 
used his wit to great advantage in confounding self-conceited skep- 
tics and those who opposed religion. He was a presiding elder for 
most of the time from 1824 to his death in 1834, and the hard- 
ships of that work undoubtedly shortened his life. 

Calvin Ruter entered the Ohio Conference in 1818 and was 
immediately transferred to the Illinois Conference as one of the 
group of volunteers who were sent from the Ohio Conference to 
the new State of Indiana. He entered heartily into his itinerant 
duties and so applied himself that it was not long until his health 
suffered from the strain. Several times he was forced to take a 
supernumerary relation, but with returning strength he re-entered 
the ranks and carried on his work. He was interested in denom- 
inational education, and was one of the projectors and founders 
of Indiana Asbury University. 

31 Allen Wiley, and Holliday's Indiana Methodism. 
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Allen Wiley has been mentioned before as being closely identi- 
fied with Indiana Methodism. He was a man of literary achieve- 
ments, especially remarkable for the period in which he lived. He 
was a student of Latin and Greek, and was recognized as a pro- 
found theologian. As a minister he was noted for preaching 
lengthy sermons, but he always received an attentive hearing be- 
cause of his fervor and conviction. He was interested in educa- 
tion, and took an active part in the support of Indiana Asbury 
University in its early days. To him we owe much of our informa- 
tion concerning this period, for he compiled and wrote a series of 
articles for the Western Christian Advocate in 1846. 

The period closing in 1832 had splendid prospects for the fu- 
ture — a new conference organized in Indiana; peace over the 
country; internal improvements progressing and an era of gen- 
eral material prosperity. Indiana was not an exception to the gen- 
eral rule that economic conditions affected religious ones, and the 
growth and development of Indiana Methodism in the years 1816- 
1832 owed much to the political "Era of Good Feeling." 



